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The Renaissance 

certain spirits, in whom the common human spark of love 
becomes a flaming passion, must keep up the eternal impos- 
sible fight for souls, for "a kingdom of heaven on earth." 

H.M. 

THE RENAISSANCE 
II 

Whether from habit, or from profound intuition, or from 
sheer national conceit, one is always looking to America for 
signs of a "renaissance." One is open-eyed to defects. I 
have heard passionate nonentities rave about America's lit- 
erary and artistic barrenness. I have heard the greatest living 
American saying, with the measured tones of deliberative 
curiosity, "Strange how all taint of art or letters seems to 
shun that continent ... ah ... ah, God knows there's 
little enough here . . . ah . . ." 

And yet we look to the dawn, we count up our symptoms ; 
year in and year out we say we have this and that, we have 
so much, and so much. Our best asset is a thing of the 
spirit. I have the ring of it in a letter, now on my desk, 
from a good but little known poet, complaining of desperate 
loneliness, envying Synge his material, to-wit, the Arran 
Islands and people, wishing me well with my exotics, and 
ending with a sort of defiance: "For me nothing exists, 
really exists, outside America." 

That writer is not alone in his feeling, nor is he alone in 
his belief in tomorrow. That emotion and belief are our 
motive forces, and as to their application we can perhaps 
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best serve it by taking stock of what we have, and devising 
practical measures. And we must do this without pride, 
and without parochialism; we have no one to cheat save 
ourselves. It is not a question of scaring someone else, but 
of making ourselves efficient. We must learn what we can 
from the past, we must learn what other nations have done 
successfully under similar circumstances, we must think how 
they did it. 

We have, to begin with, architecture, the first of the 
arts to arrive, the most material, the most dependent on 
the inner need of the poor — for the arts are noble only as 
they meet the inner need of the poor. Bach is given to all 
men, Homer is given to all men : you need only the faculty of 
music or of patience to read or to hear. Painting and sculp- 
ture are given to all men in a particular place, to all who 
have money for travel. 

And architecture comes first, being the finest branch of 
advertisement, advertisement of some god who has been suc- 
cessful, or of some emperor or of some business man — a 
material need, plus display. At any rate we have archi- 
tecture, the only architecture of our time. I do not mean 
our copies of old buildings, lovely and lovable as they are; 
I mean our own creations, our office buildings like greater 
campanili, and so on. 

And we have, or we are beginning to have, collections. 
We have had at least one scholar in Ernest Fenollosa, and 
one patron in Mr. Freer. I mean that these two men at 
least have worked as the great Italian researchers and col- 
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lectors of the quattrocento worked and collected. But 
mostly America, from the White House to the gutter, is 
still dominated by a "puritanical" hatred of what is beyond 
its understanding. 

So it is to the righting minority that I speak, to a minor- 
ity that has been until now gradually forced out of the 
country. We have looked to the wrong powers. We have 
not sufficiently looked to ourselves. We have not defined 
the hostility or inertia that is against us. We have not rec- 
ognized with any Voltairian clearness the nature of this 
opposition, and we have not realized to what an extent a 
renaissance is a thing made — a thing made by conscious 
propaganda. 

The scholars of the quattrocento had just as stiff a stu- 
pidity and contentment and ignorance to contend with. It 
is from the biographies of, Erasmus and Lorenzo Valla that 
we must find consolation. They were willing to work at 
foundations. They did not give the crowd what it wanted. 
The middle ages had been a jumble. There may have been 
a charming diversity, but there was also the darkness of 
decentralization. There had been minute vortices at such 
castles as that of Savairic de Maleon, and later at the 
universities. But the rinascimento began when Valla wrote, 
in the preface of the Elegantiae: 

Linguam Latinam distribuisse minus erit, optimum frugem, et 
vere dizrinam, nee corporis, sed animi cibumf Haec enim gentes 
populosque omnes, omnibus artibus, quae liberates vocantur, insti- 
tuit: haec optimas leges edocuit: haec viam ad omnem sapientiam 
munivit, haec denique praestitit, ne barbari amplius diet pos- 
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sent. . . . In qua lingua disciplinac cunctae libero homine 
dignae continetur. , . . Linguam Romanam vivere plus, quant 
urbem. 

"Magnum ergo Latini sermonis sacramentum est." "Ibi 
namque Romanutn imperium est, ubicunque Romana lingua 
dominatur." 

That is not "the revival of classicism." It is not a wor- 
ship of corpses. It is an appreciation of the great Roman 
vortex, an understanding of, and an awakening to, the value 
of a capital, the value of centralization, in matters of 
knowledge and art, and of the interaction and stimulus of 
genius foregathered. Ubicunque Romana lingua dominatur! 

That sense, that reawakening to the sense of the capital, 
resulted not in a single great vortex, such as Dante had 
dreamed of in his propaganda for a great central court, a 
peace tribunal, and in all his ghibelline speculations; but it 
did result in the numerous vortices of the Italian cities, striv- 
ing against each other not only in commerce but in the arts 
as well. 

America has no natural capital. Washington is a polit- 
ical machine, I dare say a good enough one. If we are to 
have an art capital it also must be made by conscious effort. 
No city will make such effort on behalf of any other city. 
The city that plays for this glory will have to plot, delib- 
erately to plot, for the gathering in of great artists, not 
merely as incidental lecturers but as residents. She will have 
to plot for the centralization of young artists. She will 
have to give them living conditions as comfortable as Paris 
has given since the days of Abelard. 
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The universities can no longer remain divorced from 
contemporary intellectual activity. The press cannot longer 
remain divorced from the vitality and precision of an awak- 
ened university scholarship. Art and scholarship need not 
be wholly at loggerheads. 

But above all there must be living conditions for artists; 
not merely for illustrators and magazine writers, not merely 
for commercial producers, catering to what they think "the 
public" or "their readers" desire. 

Great art does not depend on the support of riches, but 
without such aid it will be individual, separate, and spas- 
modic; it will not group and become a great period. The 
individual artist will do fine work in corners, to be discov- 
ered after his death. Some good enough poet will be spoiled 
by trying to write stuff as vendible as bath-tubs; or another 
because, not willing or able to rely on his creative work, 
he had to make his mind didactic by preparing to be a pro- 
fessor of literature, or abstract by trying to be a professor 
of philosophy, or had to participate in some other fiasco. But 
for all that you will not be able to stop the great art, the 
true art, of the man of genius. 

Great art does not depend upon comfort, it does not 
depend upon the support of riches. But a great age is 
brought about only with the aid of wealth, because a great 
age means the deliberate fostering of genius, the gathering-in 
and grouping and encouragement of artists. 

In my final paper of this series, I shall put forth certain 
plans for improvement. Ezra Pound 
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